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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

Soviet Russia has always laid stress on the use and 
virtue of “ self criticism ” Certainly the Bntish people 
at the end of the first six months of 1942 had good 
reason for that particular form of mental exercise The 
penod which began with the fall of Singapore, followed 
by the loss of Burma, and the consequent threats to India 
and Austraha, ended with Rommel’s drive into Egypt 
and the Joss of Tobrul The debates jn both Houses of 
Parliament at the beginmng of July gave expression to 
tvedcspread public concern over many aspects of the 
national war effort But if the mood of the Bntish people 
was cntical, it was none the less determined Perhaps 
by the time this volume is xn pnnt further events will 
have translated that deternunauon into satisfying action 
July 1942 J F H 
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The European Fronts ; 
Summer, 1943—= 


The first six months of 1942 saw no such dramatic 
developments of the war in Europe as had marked the 
corresponding penod in 1940, when the Nazis swept over 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries, and Frarlce , or I94i» 
which saw their drive through tlie Balkans to Crete and 
the bcginmng of their great offensive against the Soviet 
Union If the imtiative could hardly be said as yet to 
have passed to the Allies, at least it was no longer entirely 
Hitler’s ^ 

The eastern front had seen no movement on a large 
scale since the gradual slowing down of the Red Army’s 
winter counter offensive Leningrad still held out, and 
only at the end of June, after a siege lasting eight months, 
^vere the brave defenders of Sevastopol forced to evacuate 
the fortress In May, Marshal Timoshenko forestalled 
a German offensive in the south by attacking north and 
south of Kharkov But the offensive matenalized m the 
first days of July, when Von Bock’s armies launched a 
determined dnve towards the Don 

^ ^ ^ ^ increased both the weight and 

e equency of its raids on enemy bases and industrial 
centres, culminating m the 1,000 bomber raids during 
May and June on Cologne, Essen, and Bremen Coastal 
8 



and Bomber Command aircraft kept up their attacks on 
enemy shipping and their work of sowing mines m enemy 
waters ; British fighters conUnned almost daily their 
sweeps over northern France. 

The Germans made desperate effort^o bre A the 

supply line between Britain^ and the U S.S.R., fiercely 
attacking convoys from their bases on the orwegia 
coast. But though they succeeded m si^ng some 
vasels the convoys dehvered 90 per cent of their cargoes 
at Murmansk and Archangel. 

. The supply hue to Malta was also kept open, despite 
detenmned enemy attack in the narrows ^ 

dinia. Sicily, and the north African coast. f f 

enduring raids innumerable, maintained its heroic 

Bsides the eastern and western fronts there was 
too. alSrd ftont-the front of - the silent 
under the Nani heel aU over Europe f 

that close on 400,000 Frenchmen, Czec , ’ ^ 

men Yugoslavs, and Poles had so far been executed Dy 
Se kSfin thdr campaign to force acceptance of the 

^%n'mh June Mr. Eden announced in 

the signature of “ afro uTthe full 

M. Molotov on 26th May. . as to 

understanding reached during e c Europe 

“ the urgent task of creating\a second front in r. p 

in 1942 ” 
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Air War 
in the West— 


A tARC Ust of R. A.F. attacks oa cnmy targets, 

June 1941, would run to pages. Outstandjng ‘n- 

duded tLt on Augsburg (17* i-toSo^dd 

twelve Lancasters flew at roof-top height 5 

nulesto thcrr target, the Diesel a, b£- 

of the twelve refuming ; on the Renault 
court, the Gnome-Rhone works at Genncvtlhets, and th 
Matford works at Poissy-aU in the Pans repon and on 

K ^^:n^n- r»y -tter ^ 

raided Danzig m daylight. 

Combined raids by lands, sea, and air forc«^re 
carried out on Bruneval, near Havre (=7* 

St. Nazairc (27* March) when *= j^stroyer 

rammed and blown up by the former desmy 

Cempirltoita.'vithfivctonsofraplMi'esinhc 

two raids on the coast near Boulogne (22nd Apnl ana 
4ihjune). 
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Bombing Germany’s 
Baltic Bases — 


The R.A.F. raids on Ltibeck and Rostock in April were 
directly aimed at hindering and damaging German 
preparations for a renewal of the offensive against the 
U.S.S.R. Both ports arc bases of supply for the northern 
sectors of the German eastern front. During the four 
successive night raids on Rostock nearly 800 tons of 
bombs \vere dropped. 

It was in reprisal for these raids that the Luftwaffe 
carried out the so-called " Baedeker ” raids on places 
of cspedal historic interest in Britain — Bath, Exeter, 
York, and Canterbury among them. 

On iith July L-aiicaster bombers raided Flensburg 
and Danrig — the latter being the farthest distance bomb- 
Wig -was. 
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“ Scharnhorst and 
“ Gneisenau - 


For months the German battleships SckamkoTst and 
Gntisenau and the cruiser Pnnz Evgtn had Iain at Brest 
Again and again RAF bombers had raided the docks 
and the port -(In his statement in Parliament on J7th 
February Mr Churchill stated that 3,299 bomber “sorties ” 
had been made and some 4,000 tons of bombs dropped, 
wth the loss, dunng ten months, of 247 men and 43 
aircraft) 

On 1 2th February the three ships, escorted by 
destroyers. E-boats, and nunc-5\vccpers, and with a 
strong force of coast based fighter planes, were sighted 
jxist south of Boulogne Six Swordfish of the Fleet Air 
Arm at once attacked from Do%er None of them 
returned RAF bombers escorted by fighters next took 
up the attack, and claimed hits wth torpedoes Des- 
troyers from the North Sea engaged the enemy off the 
Dutch coast, but run squalls and bad \isibilit) made 
accurite finng difficult 

Tlic enemy ships got through to Wilhdm5ha\en and 
Kiel 
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The Terror in 
CzechoslovaMa— 

1 


Hpydmoh Hitler’s chief of the Gestapo in the Occupi^ed 
Heydrioh, H p ,gj.. of Czechoslovakia, was shot 

SveTkoVSsdt^rNt^hadtcetatS; 

its children to “ educational centres. Butcher 

Heydrich, who had *"XloUo » ^ 

of Moravia” since he went to Czecho , 

through a camp^gn of ting’^of hosjges in 

responsible for the sazure and shooung 

France and other Gemwn-oc P j. Hitler pinned 
given a state funeral f,j"^tarfs tu-c. and 

the highest German order acclaiming Heydrich as 
Himmler delivered an orauon acclaiming y 

" one of our martyrs 
(yxi) 
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Russia ; Xihe Winter 
Counter-Offensive-— 


TiiRouGHOirr the first two months of 1942, despite a 
mnter which the German propagandists declared to be 
the wnrst known since Napoleon’s time, the Russians 
earned on ceaseless counter-offensives all along the 
whole front from Leningrad to the Sea of Azov. Again 
and again Berlin announced that the “ svintcr line ” had 
"ow be held ; again and again 
It had to be «piaincd that further “ adjustments ” were 
necessap- and that the tvintcr line, which was “ elastic," 
would be defined when the armies had tvilhdrawn to it. 

South of Novgorod the Russians drove westward to 
m,™”' "'a Smolensk, 60 miles to the north of that 
town , and then pushed southtvard toivards the Moscow- 
Smolcnsk railway. From the Kaluga region they ad- 
an^eed north-westward towards the same rail-line, leaving 
xr '"'hin a great double 

larcc ^ b'cbruary they surrounded 

hL t , 'bt "Orth of 

slTonr^in, ‘ 'O --'dnoe ««> 

troom'^nd"'' Leningrad continued. Fresh 

acrmf.he'- "«<= carried to the 

“'^^be Ladoga (see Map afil) : and 

fro.^the'lSue^'^T'r''”' advanced 

■com the Kaluga-Tula area towards Briansk and Orel. 
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Manhal Timoshenko’s forces pushed 
Yelets towards the Orcl-Kursk-Kharkov 
the suburbs of the latter city during January. 

Kharkov, in the rital DoncU area, two big ® , • 

the general direction of the Dnieper ben jf 

portant industrial areas, and at the end o . 

was announced from Moscow that many o gea 

restarted. Attacks ivere made across the ice 


of Azov west of Taganrog ; but the Germans 


could not 

be dislodged from that town. v^rrh and 

In the Crimea the Russians held on to Ker , 
the siege of Se\'astopol continued. approxi- 

The two months showed total tern fi:.- stages of 
matdy equal to thote made during the earlier stage 
the counter-oflensive in December. 




German Key-Points 
on the Eastern Front — 


Though the German \vintcr line fluctuated consider- 
ably, Hitler’s armies succeeded jn holding’ on to certain 
strong points marking a zone stretching south and 
south-east from Schlusselburg, cast of Leningrad, to 
Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov. The Russians pushed 
\vest^va^d between and beyond these in various sectors. 
They cut off Staraya Russa completely for a time, and 
penetrated to areas 150 miles west of Rzhev and Viasma. 
Mojaisk, the German stronghold nearest to Moscoiv, 
was captured during January. South of the capital 
their advance carried them well to the west of Orel ; 
but the German Orel-Kursk-Kharkov front held. Be- 
tween Kharkov and 'Taganrog, in the Donetz area, 
Russian offensives drove two great salients into the 
German defences. 
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'Leningrad 
Holds Out — 


The Russian countcr-ofTcnsIve of December, beginning 
ivith the capture of Tikhvin, on the Vologda railway, 
had crossed the river Volkhov and brought the Sowt 
forces to the southern shore of Lake Ladoga, ovn 
few mUes of Schlusselburg, 25 Leningrad. 

Now that tvinter had come a railivay tvas run across the 
ice of the lake, and fresh supplies and troops reached the 
beleaguered city. German trool« replaced *= ^3" 
forces operating in the Karelian isthmus, u p- 
from this direcUon were held ; as 'vere German-Fm^h 
offensives farther east, in the Olonetz region on the tarther, 
side of the lake. 
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The Battle 
of Moscow— 


The German threat to Moscow during November (1941) 
was even greater than had appeared from the original 
commumquis. Compare this map with No 222 (Vo . J 
Fuller details published later m Moscow stated that the 
farthest German advance actuaUy reached the Moscow 
Volga canal, north of the dty, and extended to Zyem- 
gorod, about 20 miles due west of the capital. , 

Moscow and to the east of Tula the Germans had 
pushed up as far as the river Oka, at Kashira e map 
shows the six main Russian offensives which lUumyeiy 
pushed back the invaders to beyond the lOO-mile radius 
27 






Pressure towards 
Smolensk — 


At the beginning of January the 

back the Germans in the Moscow region “me 50 
west of Kalinin and of Kaluga ^“Xed 

Mojaisk still held out Aftcrfiercefig mg , 
on '19th January By that date 'he fZ 

Kahnin had been reinforced by a PTr-hed Then 

the Valdai Hills, and Kholm had been reached ihen 

the Soviet forces struck southward, 

Luki-Rzhev railway and advancing ° pj^ruary 

some 60 mdes to the north of Smo MS region had 

the Red Arimes operahng from *= Kal^g^ sSolensk- 
broken through to DOTOgobuzh ^ Viasma 

Viasma railway The G'™-s ‘n Rzhev 

were thus almost surrounded X ^ jn both 

the gap open, and to maintain their position 

towns 
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The Battle of the Atlantic— 


The entry of the United Stated into the war brought the 
whole of the North Atlantic, from west to east, into the 
war zone. Early in January German U-boats were 
reported off the Atlantic coast of the U.S., and by March 
and April they were active also in the Caribbean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. On 20th June the U.S. Navy 
Department announced_nhat to that date the total 
number of Allied ships lost in American waters, including 
the Caribbean, was 286. This figure did not include 
many neutral vessels attacked and sunk— Brazilian, 
Chilean, Mexican, Swedish, etc., 

The first warship to be attacked in the Caribbean 
was the U.S. destroyer Blakely, torpedoed 26th May. 
At various times islands of the West Indies were shelled. 

On 1st April the Navy Department announced that 
nineteen Axis U-boats had to that date been sunk in the 
Atlantic. Early in May, Ottawa announced the sinking 
of tivo cargo steamers in the St. Laivrcnce River. 

At a press conference on his return in June from a 
visit to the U.S., Mr, Oliver LytUeton, the British 
Minister of Production, said : “ I can’t promise that wc 
shall gtA shipping adequate for all our needs, but 1 am 
sure we arc going to catch up rapidly on our shipping 
losses.” Shipbuilding in America, he said, was just 
beginning to flow on an enormous scale. The shipping 
problem, it uas stated, was one of the main subjects 
discussed by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
during the latter’s visit to Washington in June. 
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Yet despite the desperate efforts made by Nazi air 
and sea forces to interrupt all Atlantic transport, the 
first contingent of American troops, “ the vanguard of a 
great army,” landed in Northern Ireland during January; 
and later convoys brought more men, planes, and 
machines to the European front 
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French Islands in 
the West Indies — 


The activides of German U-boats m 
and the declared collaborauon po icy prevent 

to the United States GovernmenUaUng skps « ^ 
the French West Indian islands of Guademup ^ ^ 
Martinique being used as enemy f j of 

occupation of the islands i^oorfingly 

Laun-Amencan opmmn. A commissioner, to 

sent to Admiral Robert, the S ^ . a„d the 

discuss arrangements for .‘•'mr nogotiaung with 

aSow" an” not ivith the Laval Govern- 

““^adeloupeandMartinique-situ^^ 

Lla^t%Srndrontbirbaseshavebeenleas^- 

to the United States. 
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on the Axis — 


Popular indignation had nsen high in Mexico over Ae 
sinking of Mexican tankeR by German U-boats. Proteste 
to the German Government havmg brou^gM no satis- 
factory reply, President Camacho, on 28th May, asked 
for a special session of Congress to , j 

Axis. The Chamber of Deputies approved -ie- 

claraUon by 108 votes to none, the Senate by 53 « 
none ; and on ist June war was ^ g -f 

Mexico is second in populauon and third ^ " 
the Latin-American repubUcs, and her ■ 

tvith both Pacific and Atlanuc coasUines, “ 

Work was at once begun on a plan for e e 

of coastal naval and mr bases to be carried out m co- 

operation ■with the United States, of thp 

^ Mexico’s oU-fields form an 
American oil zone, comprising the , America 

States, and the north-eastern States of South Amenca, 

Colombia, and Venezuela. 
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The . Conquest 
of Malaya— 


By 31st December the Japan«e had J 

halfiway down the Malay PemnstJa. Their mam am 
had beL down the western side, 
important mining and industnid distnc s. jrunntan 
day of the year they claimed the 

on the east coast, and thence their forces thrust south . 
"western columns had -bed “ by ^e 

persistently raided from the air, Y 

daylight in full force. 
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The Fall of 
Singapore— 


On the last' day of January all tht Brimh ^ 

evacuated from the Malayan mmnl^d a 
the causeway to Singapore Island Dunng 
days the Ja^ese made landrngs 

causeway, at either extremity of the region 

shore By the 14th fighnng was going ^ 
of the railway south f Command at 

reservoirs On the 15th the ^en imcondi- 

Singapore accepted the enemy s dema 
UenYsurrender Britain’s -ost ^ iLiSan ^ 
East had gone and the gateway t 

lay open , Mj- Churchill 

In a broadcast the shadow of a 

declared that he was spcaling Mr Curtin, 

heavy and far-reaching mihtary ^ ^ fall of 

the Austrahan Pnme Mimster desenbed tn 
Singapore as “ Australia’s Dun 
41 
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Resistance in 
the Philippines— 


Japanese advances in Luzon had been rapid during 
December, and in the first week of January Manila and 
the American base at Cavite Bay fell to the invaders. 
The American forces under General MacArthur wthdrew 
to the Bataan Peninsula, on the north-western side of 
Manila Bay ; and held on at’Corregidor Island and other 
small island forts commanding the Bay’s entrance. They 
maintained their resistance against all attacks, and 
against various attempts at landing made by the Japanese, 
for more than three months ; fighting for every yard 
of the peninsula and only withdrawing to Corregidor 
Island on gth April oiving to the “ complete physicm 
pdiaustion of the men.” For another month they held 
out on Corregidor, finally surrendering on 6th May 
On the gth, five months after the war had begun, Japan^e 
warships were able to enter Manila harbour for me 
first time. In all this fighting, and at various other 
places in the islands, the Filipinos themselves fought 
heroically against the invaders — a striking contrast to the 
indifference of the masses of the people in Malaya, t e 
East Indies, and Burma. , 

General MacArthur had left Bataan by inotor-boat 
during March, eluding enemy pursuit and making 
successful rendezvous with a plane which earned im o 
Australia. 
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.Conquest of 
the Indies— 


Japanese penetration and the 

Indies was, save for Javj f X?s see num- 
e^nd of February, ^he ^ neh 

hers on map) were . (i) ^ g^^peo ; (a) landing 

oil centre off the east coast f “^rn extremity of 

on the Minahassa Bom'eo ; (4) sea 

Celebes ; (s) ‘ P P „„ Ambolna, 

battle in the Macassar Slrai^^iS^ islands- 

the Dutch naval base in A , 20^1^ February; 

capture not completed unti ™^^ of southern 

(6) heavy raids “P P“} ^ ®’, (,i landing at Macassar, 

Sumatra, followed by la off Bali, followed by 

southern Celebes, (8) . p Portuguese Timor, and 
Japanese landing 1 fe) s-um of Port ^gu^ , 

Srin"- ^ends in annihilation of AUied 

fleet ; (i i) invasion of Java. 
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The Capture of 
Java— ■ 


Java, richest and most densely populated island of the 
Dutch East Indies, and the scat of government, 
invaded by the Japanese at three separate points on its 
northern coast on the last day ofrebraary : at Bantam, 
a few miles west of the capital. Batawa ; at Indrama^, 
too miles east of that toivn . and ^ Kembang . to n^es 
west of Surabaya, the Dutch naval base. A day or two 
later the government leB Batavia for Bandoeng, and 
Batavia was declared an open city. By yth March the 
government had to flee from Bandoeng, *e Governor- 
General and many of his stafTcscaping by air to Austraha 
On the gth the Japanese were in occupuon of both 
Bandoeng and Surabaya, and the Tokyo radio announced 
fhat the whole of the Dutch East Indies was under 
Japanlsecontrol Actually, fighting conUnued in south^ 
Sumatra for another two weeks ; and some small Dutch 
forces were still carrying on resistance in central Java 

during Aprd,^^ correspondent previously in Java ivrote 
doth March) : " The tragedy of Java is simply a Con- 
don of the tragedy of Malaya. . The same factors 
lac operative in both. ... In both. People of the 
rountry where the war was being fought did not regard 
the conflict as being personally their own.” , 

(SM '49 i 
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The Conquest of 
Burma (i)— 


WiULE their forces were still advancing towards Singa- 
pore at the southern extremity of the MaJay Peninsula, 
other Japanese columns struck westward from Siam to 
attack Burma. From the enemy point of view the 
importance of Burma was threefold : (i) its conquest 
would establish him and give him naval bases in the 
Indian Ocean ; (a) it was an essential jumping-off 
place for an invasion of India ; (3) by taking Rangoon, 
port of the Burma Road, he would be^enabled to strike 
a heavy blow at China, since this route had been China’s 
most important supply line ever smee her Pacific coasts 
and ports had been occupied or blockaded by him. v 
The geography of the country is indicated in this 
map. A number of river valleys running north and 
north-eastward, parallel to each other — Salween, Sittang, 
Irrawaddy, Chmdwin — are separated by mountain high- 
lands, the southern spurs of the great mountain-mass 
of south-eastern Asia. The railway from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, and thence north-east to Lashio, constituted 
the western end of the Burma Road. 
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The Conquest of 
Burma (2)— 


T«£ port and air-base of Tavoy fell to the Japanese on 
J8th January By the 31st they had advanced (0 Moul- 
mein, and the British fell back northward. By gth 
February the invading forces were crossing the Salween 
River, and a fortnight later the British were ivithdrawing 
to the western bank of the Sittang. The Japanese fol- 
lowed, striking directly west towards the Rangoon- 
Prome railway, so cutting off Pegu and Rangoon, which 
was evacuated on 7th March. The Pegu garrison cut 
its way out and joined the main British force, now 
retiring northward up the Irrawaddy valley, in the 
direction of Prome. 

General Chiang Kai-shek had appointed his chief of 
staff. Genera] Stillwell, U.S. Army, to the command of 
Chinese forces in Burma. These armies were now moving 
southward down the Sittang and Salween valleys. 

On the 23rd March the Japanese occupied the 
Andaman Islands, 300 miles south-west of ^ngoon. 
The British gamson had been withdrawn some days 
previously. 
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The Conquest of 
Burma (3]— ■ 


By the end of March the retreating British forces had 
reached Prome, and were in line with the Chinese armies 
tn the Toungoo region, on the Sittang. During April 
continuous fighting \Nent on, the Japanese steaddy forang 
their way up the Irrawaddy towards the oil-fields of 
Ycnang>'auDg. A British force surrounded here was 
relieved by Chinese troops coming from the north The 
Chinese on the Sittang front were pressed back to Taung- 
Syi- New Japanese forces struck directly from the 
Siamese border, across the Shan States, to Lashio, raiJ- 
head for the Burma Road. Thence they were able to 
move south-west to Mandalay, in the rear of the main 
Chinese armies. Meantime the British were ivithdrau’ing 
up the Chindwin valley, whence they wore able to cross 
by mountain roads into Assam (India). 

The story of Burma had repeated the story of Malaya 
and Java. General Alexander estimated that of the total 
Burmese population 10 per cent, were pro-British, ro 
per Cent. pro-Japanese, and the remainder indifferent. 
U Sa^v, the Burmese Premier, who had visited London 
and had interviews with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amcry 
in the latter part of 1941, was detained and interned by 
the British Government on his way back to Burma 
shortly before the Japanese invasion of the country began. 
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The Enemy in the 
Indian Ocean — 


The Japanese conquest of Malaya and the islands of 
the Dutch East Indies, followed by the taking of Burma, 
opened up the whole north-eastern area of the Indian 
Ocean, from Rangoon to Timor, to the invaders, and 
gave them possession of all the main gateways between 
that ocean and the Pacific. A great arc of enemy- 
occupied territory now stretclied from the borders of 
India itself to the islands immediately nortJi of Australia. 
And despite the lengthening line of Uicir communications, 
the Japanese were still at an advantage in this respect 
as compared Mih cither Britain or America. 

Not only did their westward advance directly threaten 
India, but it was an immediate menace, to the vital 
Allied lines of communication and supply in the Indian 
Ocean. These included not only the routes to India from 
the west, and the line connecting India >s'ith Australia, 
but the main route from Britain and America round the 
Cape of Good Hope and up the eastern coast of Africa 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf — tlic supply line for 
Eg>7)t and for southern Russia. The cutting of this line 
would mean that the Axb forces, Hitler in the w'cst and 
^^ij cficct joined hands, and 

could Uicnccforth operate in direct communication with 
each other. 

\Vhilc fighting w.'is sUIl going on in Burma the 
Japanwe air force struck at Cc>lon, and at towns on 
I iclndjan coast (see later map). Tliej' sank an Australian 



destroyer in the Bay of Bengal, and the British cruisers 
DoTSetshife and Cornwall, and the aircraft-carrier Hermes, 
off the Ceylon coast. But after Aprd there was com- 
paratively little further naval activity. Early in June it 
was announced from Gape Town that three Allied 
merchant ships had been sunt off the east coast of South 


In May, the British took decisive action to safeguard 
the Cape route by seizing the French base of Diego 
Suarez, at the north end of the island of Madagascar 
{see Map 279). Marshal Petain sent a message to the 
Governor-General of Madagascar urging him to resist, 
and Admiral Darlan exhorted the Vichy troops in the 
island “ to fight to the limit of your possibilities and make 
the British pay dearly for their act of highway robbery. 
Although no American forces took part in the invasion 
of the island the State Department at Washington issu^cd 
a statement declaring that the occupauon had the full 
approval and support of the Government “f 
On 5th June it was announced that the 
convoy which had ever left Great Bntain had arrived in 
India without the loss of a single ship, man, or gun 
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The Enemy in the 
Indian Ocean— 


The Japanese conquest of Malaya and the islands 
the Dutch East Indies, followed by the taking of Burn 
opened up the whole north-eastern area of the Indi 
Ocean, from Rangoon to Timor, to the invaders, a 
gave them possession of all the main gateways bctwe 
that ocean and the Pacific. A great arc of cner 
occupied territory now stretched from the borders 
India itself to the islands immediately north of Austra 
And despite the lengthening line of their communicatic 
the Japanese were sull at an advantage in this rcsp 
as compared with either Britain or America. 

Not only did their westward advance directly threa 
India, but it was an immediate menace Jo the v 
Allied lines of communication and supply in the Ind' 
Ocean. These included not only the routes to India fri 
the west, and the line connecting India with Austral 
but the main route from Britain and America round t 
Cape of Good Hope and up the eastern coast of Afri 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf — the supply line f 
Egypt and for southern Russia. The cutting of this lii 
would mean that the Aais forces, Hitler in the west an 
the Japanese in the east, had in effect joined bands, ani 
could thenceforth operate in direct communication wit! 
each other. 

While fighting was still going on in Burma the 
Japanese air force struck at Ceylon, and at -towns on 
the Indian coast (see later map). They sank an Australian 
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destroyer in the Bay of Bengal, and the British cruisers 
Dorsetshire and Cornwall, and the aircraft-carrier Hermes, 
off the Ceylon coast. But after April there was com- 
paratively little further naval activity. Early in June « 
tvas announced from Cape Town that three Alhed 
merchant ships had been sunk off the cast coast of South 


i\frica. 

In May, the Bntish took decisive action to safeguard 
the Cape route by seizing the French base of Diego 
Suarez, at the north end of the island of Madagascar 
(sec Map 279). Marshal Petain sent a message to fhe 
Governor-General of Madagascar urging him to resbt, 
and Admiral Darlan exhorted the Vichy troops in the 
island " to fight to the limit of your possibilities and make 
the British pay dearly for their act of highway robbery.” 
Although no American forces took part in the invasion 
of the island the State Department at Washington issued 
a statement declaring that the occupation had the full 
approval and support of the Government of the U.S. 

On nth Tune It was announced that the largest rmhtary 
comoy which had ever left Great Britain had arrived in 
India ivithout the loss of a single ship, man, or gun. 
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The Threat 
to India — 


Duwno tlic first w«k in April the J“Pf 
delivered ttso henvy nttacU »" 

{5th April) and TntcotnaleMg.lO , ' 
75 planes took part, ^ . !„ *e Trin- 

probably destroyed, and 25 damage . 

but at neither place n-aj senous damage done. 

Gt 
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India 


On 22nd March Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in In^a at 
the special representative of the British War Cabinet; 
to disenss with Indian leaders proposals setting out 
“ finally and with precision the "Jj** 

H.M. Government propose as the method of 
their past promises of self-government to ‘h' 
peopled” ^e plan included the grant of Dorn nion 
Ltm to British India, and the calling 
assembly immediately upon the cessauon of hos ilities, 
to frame a new constitution ; it proposed that any 
Province should have the nght to 
Dominion and be entitled to separate f," 

attempt to meet the opposiuon of the Mmhm League 
inclusion in a predominanUy Hindu State) and i 
reserved for the British Government, so long M tte wm 
lasted, “ control and direction of the defend of India as 

part oftheir world war effort.” leaders 

Lengthy discussions with the 
took pl/ce. The plan was 

Party, the Muslim League, the Ei^s, ana 
Mahasabha ; while the Indian Moderates d'dared that 
ivithout very considerable amendment it was unsatis 

Igth April Sir Smfford Cripps left India for 

England. _ 
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The Occupation 
of Madagascar— 


The British occupation of the northern part of the island 
of Madagascar (part of the Vichy French empire) aimed 
primarily at preventing the naval base of Diego Suarez, 
important by reason of its proximity to the Cape route 
to Suez and India, from being used by the enemy. The 
French garrison resisted, but after three days of fighting 
during which a French auxiliary cruiser and a submarine 
were sunk, Diego was surrendered. 

Early in June it was reported that the British had 
occupied points' 200 miles south of Diego, and a month 
later the island of Mayotte, in the Comoro Islands, mid- 
way between Madagascar and the African coast, had also 
been seized. 


(53!) 
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The Threat 
^to Australia— 


Some Umc before their conquest 

was completed the Japanese suuc of Australia 

islands beyond New Gmnea, to f 

During the last week in January t ®y (•Bntish New 

Brilain). Sdamaua (N=« guinea), and 

the Solomon Wandt, and the Lonmade ^cht^c ago 

the whole area, the Royal the enemy 

by United J ItntaJn and the Solomons; 

bases in New Guinea, Ncs » Moresby and 

while the Jap.anescpeKistentIy ^ also bombed 

Australia’s northern b-YC, ?.^r^"’“the coast, and 
Broome. Derby, and Sydne> Harbour iv-as 

Katherine, 200 miles m • / > ^vhich were 

attacked by midget submannes, all 
destroyed, on ist June. 
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The Battle of 
the Coral Sea— 


The Japanese received a heavy blow when, early in May, 
they sent a strong naval force into the Coral Sea, between 
the Solomon Islands and N.E Australia It was sighted 
near the Solomons, but whether maling for New Cale- 
donia or for the Australian coast is not known. A four- 
day battle wih American ships and planes ensued, the 
later stages ofivhich were fought nearer to the (Queensland 
coast. Allied headquarters stated that the Japanese had 
lost an aircraft-carrier, a heavy and a light cruiser, two 
destroyers, four gunboats, and two supply ships. The 
air arm played a larger part in the fighting than in any 
previous naval battle. Later reports from America told 
how a large part of the Japanese fleet was discovered at 
anchor in a harbour in the Solomons, and fourteen out 
of fifteen warships and transports ^ve^e destroyed by 
American dive-bombers and torpedo-planes. Pearl 
Harbour ^vas to some extent avenged 

Speaking later in the Australian Parhament, Mr. 
Curtin declared that the Battle of the Coral Sea had 
a\ erted the immediate threat to Australia. 
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{See next page) 
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The War in the Pacific- 


Austraua and the whole south-west Pacific forms part 
of the war 2one for whicli the United States has under- 
taken chtef control and responsibility. Maintenance of 
the main Pacific routes between America and Australia 
is therefore of supreme importance — the mid-ocean route 
from Hawaii to Samoa, Fiji, and New Caledonia, and the 
southern one from Panama. Japanese pressure south- 
eastward to the Solomon Islands, and eastward to Midway, 
is obviously aimed at threatening these great lines of supply 
and communication. The Pacific War Council held its 
first meeting in Washington on ist April. 

On ist February the U.S. Navy delivered its first 
counter-attack by making a sea and air raid on Japanese 
bases in the Manhall and Gilbert Islands. Later that 
month and early in March similar action was carried out 
on Wake and Marcus Islands. Meantime U.S. submarines 
were busy in Japanese waters, sinking transports near the 
Carolines and farther cast in the China Sea (see prerious 
map), which probably prevented an attack in force by the 
Japanese against the western end of the supply routes. 

This battle was followed by another major success 
on 4th June, when the Japanese threw very heavy forces 
Into an attack on Midsvay Island, north-^vestem outpost 
of Hawaii. The attack had been anticipated by the 
American naval command, and U.S. ships and planes 
were there to meet the enemy. Admiral Nimitz, U.S. 
Navy, reported “very heavy damage indeed” to the 
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Japanese fleet, including four aircraft-carriers, with their 
planes and men. 

In the far north of the Padfic a Japanese attack was 
made on Dutch Harbour on 3rd June, and there were 
small enemy landings on trvo of the smaller westernmost 
islands. Farther east, however, Japanese warships were 
bombed and sunk. 
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Alaska and the 
North Pacific Zone- 


The long chain of the Aleutian Islands, stretching west- 
ward from the southern tip of Alaska, carries U S 
terntory across the narrower North Pacific to within 
800 miles of the most northerly Japanese possessions 
The mam base m the Aleutians is at Dutch Harbour, 
raided by the Japanese on 3rd June , and other bases 
are at Kiska and Kodial The Japanese landed small 
forces on Attu and Kiska in June 

Alaska Itself has no direct land communication — road 
or rail — with the XJ S Work on a great Alaska highway, 
runmng across Canada, tvas begun this year 
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Sixth Year 
in CMna— 


On July 7 , 1942, China entered upon the sixth year of 
her struggle with the Japanese invader. Up to the end 
of I94t the casualdes among her arrned forces wue 
estimated at 6 milUons ; and that figure does not include 
the millions of peasants starved, massacred, or liUed by 

war-time disease. r 

The Japanese conquest of BuriM wm one of the 
severest blosvs China has had to suffer. The whole of 
Tc Ch nese coastline is either oc^pied by tWapan^e 
or snbiect to their blockade The Burma Road-the 
" back way ” into CUna— tvas her one unhampered 
DacK way „„tpr world : for the Sinkiang 

Tad “^s-r^^ensum only himtedsup^h^ 
the n’‘'=f"nbvYOU>es &om India M 

'tUL” r eSend .0 Cr„^;every -tenal mor^ a^ 
sniritual hcln in our power" would seem to entau tne 
rLaking of Lrma at the earliest possible opportumty. 
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Bombs on 
Tokyo — 


On 1 8th April Amcnctin bombers raided Tokyo. Yoko- 
SLa^ll^ya. and Kob. .hmjor the ol 

the war to Shortly afterwards the 

lipase Cnrctmeried dri«t to extend their area of 
X:;hn ^Chekiang, the nemest P-mc-f ™ 
China to “"Su^y ridad- They struck 

Touth alTsoutLeast from Nan.<jhang “nd the Yan^^^^ 

^^h^-^t ^^n'^hr af rX'-- L Of 

jine the Japanese had made htUe progress. 
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China: the Straggle 
for Railways— 


^ “ ruJ 5?SoV/o“lCdTatS 

japa.se in ^ 

June toughNLcha^ Changsha, 

railwayfromfanangn^, & would give them a 

.0 IndUhina “dii^nm north^o son.i, of 

direct land supply hn ® china to Singapore. 

theirmainlandconquest^ntjrt ^ 

lil'eSr: as "als^ltf northward from Canton. 
(320) 






Japan’s 'Threat 
to the U.S.S.R. — 


Reports from China dunng June emphasized the 
increasing concentration of Japanese Ian an mr 
forces in Manchukuo, especially near USSR frontier 
Since their penetration of Manchukuo ten years ago the 
Japanese have eonstructed a network '^t 

coLected with their bases at Port Arthur, ChinUi and 
Rashm Manchukuo is a giant wedge driven into lar- 
eastern Soviet territory, and 

presumably atm at cutUng off the TlTtnlLvsk 

die ports of Vladivostok, Sovietskaya, and Nikolaevsk 
and m neutrahzing any possible Russian action ,n the 
Paafic 
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The Fall of 
Sevastopol-— 


After a siege lasting eight months, during the last two 
of which it was subjected to practically unceasing ma ss 
bombing and artillery assault, Sevastopol fell on 2nd 
July. The Russians estimated that the Germans lost 
during the siege some 300,000 men, killed and wounded, 
half of these during the last few weeks. During the 
heroic defence of the town its citizens had organized 
communal life in rock catacombs. Reinforcements of 
men and supplies were brought in by sea. A large part 
of the civilian population was evacuated by sea during the 
final weeks. 

On nth May the Germans launched an attack on 
the Kerch Peninsula, at the eastern end of the Crimea. 
After two weeks of stubborn fighting the Russians with- 
drew across the Strait. 
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Timoshenko’s 
Kharkov Offensive— 


Atter a period during which the whole Russian front 
was bogged into immobility by the spring thaws. Marshal 
Timoshenko earned out an attack on a hundred-mile 
front north and south of Kharkov, in the second week in 
May. North of the city the advance was made from the 
region of Bielgorod and Volcbansk , to the south, from 
Chuguyev towards Krasnograd 

The Germans under von Bock counter-attacked on 
the south-east of this front in the Barvenkovo-Izyum 
sector, aiming at cutting off the Russian armies west 
of the Donetz. Then, after a short lull in which German 
energies appeared to be concentrated on the finaJ reduc- 
tion of Sevastopol, von Bock’s armies again took the 
offensive from Kursk towards Stary Oskol, and south- 
east of Kharkov towards Kupiansk, both of which towns 
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Von Bock’s drive 
to the Don — 


At the beginning of July von Dock’s atticks on either 
side of Kharkov developed into a full scale ofTcnsivc 
dnve towards the Don and the important Moscow- 
Rostov raihvay The German armies stnking from 
Kursk reached Voronezh , and farther south fierce 
fighting m the Donetz Basin earned the enemy as far as 
Rossosh, near the Don 120 miles south of Voronezh 
The long delayed German 1942 offensive had at last 
begun , and Moscow described the position after the 
first few days as “ exceptionally grave ” ^ 

In the last week of the month Soviet headquarters 
announced the fall of Rostov Von Bock, with a tre 
mendous concentration of armoured forces and aircraft, 
pressed southivard towards the C 3 aucasus 
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Tlie Struggle 
for Oil — 


The German drive in south Russia in June-July was 
clearly aimed at cutting off the Red Armies and the 
Soviet industrial machine from their basic oil supplies 
in the Caucasus-Caspian zone. 

The map shons the three great oilfproducing areas 
of the ivorld, with the percentage of ivorld production 
m each. As sviJl be noted, the U.S.-Central-South 
American held as vastly the most important ; and the 
keeping open of supply hn« from that field east and west 
is a primary consideration in Atlantic and Pacific strategy. 

■Ilie far-eastern field is now in Japanese possession. 
But its output was very considerably reduced by the 
scorched earth policy carried out by the Dutch m the 
East Indies and the British in Burma, before the loss of 
those areas to the enemy. 


V- 
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Allied Losses 
of Rubber — 


If the Allies hive an enormous advantage m control of 
oil resources, the Axis— or at any rate the Japanese half 
of It — now monopolizes the main rubber-producing area 
of the world Malaya furnished 41 per cent of the total 
world production, and the Dutch East Indies 33 per cent , 
while Burma, Borneo, Indo-China, and Siam brought 
the total yield of this area up to 8g 9 per cent The most 
prolific field outside the Japanese zone is Ceylon, with 
5 5 per cent Germany is entirely cut off from all rubber- 
producing areas She manufactures a certain amount of 
synthetic rubber, as does the USSR 
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T rans- African 
Supply Roads- 


TiiE Japanese threat to Indian Ocean communications 
made all the more important the alternative overland 
route across Africa, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea 
and the Middle East. Two motor highways from Duala, 
in Free (Fighting) French Africa, have been completed ; 
one runmng north, paraitel wth the Nigerian border, to 
Fort Lamy, and thence eastward to El Obeid and Khar- 
toum ; the other running due cast along the border of 
the Belgian Congo to Juba, on the White Nile. The use 
of these routes means a 2,ooo-milB land journey, as com- 
pared with the io,ooo-miie sca-routc round the Cape. 







jWcst African 
rIColonies — 


to general s«.cgic .In- 

ai of France and the growth ol con 

Jcncies at Vichy, have lent “ Sj^n-e Leone, 

British West Afncancolomer-^c Gam 

Gold Coast, and Nigena. the entry 

Atlantic has been sull ^ ‘ the temtorics 

af the U.S. into the '>■- "“orL 
arc of war-time importance, • j^njed tem- 

tcrira ^FretrrractEqumorial Africa and the Belgian 

8th jnne Lord Swinton appomted Mimster- 

Resident in West Africa, with Cabinet rank. 
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Convoys in 

the Mediterranean — 


The \sar in the Mediterranean during the first six months 
of 194a centred on the running Axi* comoys from 
Italy and Greece to Libya, and of Bnt.sh convoys from 
Gibraltar or Suez to Malta Aircraft, 
warships on both sides waged unceasing warfare, the 
chief zones of activity being the “ "“"“vvs between 
Sardinia, Sialy, and the Afncan coast, and between 

Crete and the Libyan and Egyptian coastline 

Farlv in Tunc two large BnUsh convoys sailed for 
MaL, one eastward from Gibraltar, the 
from Alexandna Both had to face very he“vy atmefa 

cruiser was sunk l^irvear enemy raids on 

Throughout the whole half-year ene y 

Malta were almost continuous, as y 

fourteen alerts a day being normal On 7* AprU tn 

a,oooth alert of the war was sounded in the island 
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Swaying Fortunes 
in Libya — 


The first British ofTcnsivc against the Italians in Eg)*pt 
and Libya was launched in December, 1940, from 
posiiions a little west of Mersa Matruh In the course 
ofa tivo-months’ campaign the Italian army in Cyrcnaica 
was completely shattered. 

In April, 1941, after British and Australian forces 
had been transferred to the Greek front, an Axis counter- 
offensive, with German troops taking the leading part, 
won back all Cyrcnaica. The British held on to Tobruk, 
and occupied positions just inside the Egyptian frontier. 

In November, 1941, the British, now under command 
of General Auchinlcck, again took the offensive. Tobruk 
was relieved, and by early January General Rommel 
had been pushed back as far as El Ageila. (See following 
maps.) 



“Raids - 
TrzcVis - 
Railiv^ 




Romuniel 
Strikes Back— 


In .he third week of J.-muary 

north of El Ageila. He speedily "’'““i: 

another sis days was in Benghaa,. On 4 th F^r^ 

the British evacuated Dema. and “ ^ay or two la«r 

withdrew to a line running sou i 

nearly four nton.hs until 

|;rrwSre:hut“.h- was intensise air-naiding on 
“"O^oth May Rommcnaunchcd -ck__o^^ 

■o'rWlwinnd^ned tV S tt 

British defence zone, throng wh I h > 
gaps to serve as J";r „.e British line, 

fighting in the Cauldron, by the Free 

^ollo^\cd. After a ^* 1 ^*’: c\acuatcd On 13th 

French garrison, J*'*” ii,c British armoured 

^ohi^k^^Krhrrc;-— ered aner one day-s 
heasy a’tuick, on eist June (see nest map). 
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Invasion 
of Egypt — 


The British 8th Army of Tobruh'Rommrl's 

frontier Three days a te . gidj Barram On 

forces had readied “ P”'"' , at Mersa Matruh, 

=,th June *=^=7^’ is th^ Germans nem at 

and on the last day of the ™ „atted for them 

El Daba The 8th Army, ^ Alamcm to the 

m posiuons 7° go nules nest of .Me-xandna). 

Qattara Depression (about W nu Rommel's southern 
ind there held them By ,Ui J ^ Po^oc nas 

nanh Mas being extended ssestiora 

bombing Alexandria heavily 
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Mineral Resources 
of Latin America— 


T... mineral resources of «ho Lali" A" S.a» 
arc an important addiuon to th American con- 

Allies. The absence ofeoalm the South Am^n« 

tinent is an obstacle to its °ely de- 

mincrais tviil probably industry of the 

velcped as raw materials for the Alhes, 

U.s'^ Now that the tin of Malaya s in m ^ 
it is probable that tl.e nunes of Boin .a watt ns 

importance. , ^,r.rii*rtion on the map 

(The figure for petroleum come 

does not include the a.8«.ooo .7' , 

annually from the British island ol 

Me-xico, Colombia, nnd \onezue ■ m 

vrith Uie AxU a few days after the w ■ • c„„rcrence 

in December tgy- States agreed to 

Uanuary .94=) nil 'hu ^“^'^rnr-hile Brard. Bo^a 
treat the U.S. as a £c„^or broVe olT .•Ul 

Paraguay, Uruguay. Um '^Bmune 

rchations with Germany i 

Republic .and Chile still remmned 





Civilian Casualties 
in Air Raids — 


N compinng this diagram tvith to 

It should bo noted that here the 

1,000, whcrc'xs m the previous diagra , , , .,i jynnz 

u’orc .’..oooand ,,ooo -The htghost men hly .otaj dun„o 
the first half of 194 = a '*0 .niured (In 

• Baedeker ra.ds )-938 WW Sid he 

Apnl. I 94 t. the Ulled numbered oaer C.ooo an 

injured nearly 7,000 ) 
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Lease-Lend Aid-— 

A DIAGRAM m Volume IV of the Atlas-History showed 
why the passing of the Leasc-Lpnd Act \vas necessary m 
order that Great Britain’s purchases in the United States 
might be maintained Since the Act became law on 
March ii, 1941, it has been applied to thirty-five 
countries in addibon to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and this diagram shoivs the value of the total 
aid that has been gi\cn up to the end of fast May It 
only shows the value of goods that have actually been 
transferred or are ready for transfer, and services, such 
as the repair of ships and the training of pilots, which 
have actually been given It does^not include the value 
of the vast number of contracts which have been placed 
but which have not been completed 

Military items now account for more than half of 
lease-lend aid Nevertheless, considerable quantities of 
non-mihtary goods are also transferred, and the second 
half of the diagram shows the amounts of the more 
important of these ivhich were transferred m the first 
year of the Act’s operation Iron and steel for mumtions 
production were the biggest item, but large quantities 
of food were also transferred — as the British public knows 
from Its introduction to American tinned meats 

Walt Whitman, ninety ycai^ ago, had a vision of 
present day Amenca ' 

Shapes of factories, arsenals, foundries, markets , 

Shapes of the two-threaded tracks of railroads , 

Shapes of the sleepers of bridges, vast frameworks, 
girders, arches , 

Shapes of the fleets of barges, tows, lake and canal 
craft, rner craft 

Ship-yards and dry docks along the Eastern and 
Western Seas, and m many a 6ay and fry-pi’acir 
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LOVDON Calling i ff^/^frrr jcu 

ert l^ndon ea)l« you d^ily on the radio 
1 )ih the noAi from Bnuin truthful up* 
to*ih«*minute uith timn and h-s^den^hs 
ipccully chosen for/w own region Fvlt 
dtti U ef thi eomvif uni t iroaicans in 
£n^/uA on iransnUltd /terj> Sunday tnoniig 
in \toru la iht BnfuA autAorUvr ntortst to 
you and are fupphcd to newspaper* and 
radio magat net everywhere rditon are 
not alwo)-* a “are how easily these can be 
obtained 

Desides neivi there u (infolded day by 
day a imd account of life and opinion 
in Bniam Ord nary men and women 
apeak through the microphone to the 
whole world, telling their eapenmees and 
their deiermination Famous wnten and 
leaden of thought of every nation give 
(heir views and dcscnpdons Actuality 
broadcasts put I vu^ momenu from the 
Home Front before you It is an authenite 
and human record of Bntam day by day 

Items from Britain are re broadcast 
locally too by your own ttatoiu in your 
own programmes Look out for them — 
and if you would welcome more of them 
your stauons will be glad to hear from you 

IFAdif ma/weui wnear jpfw<i up w rvi^ 
land At iwi from tonin itept to At /oeU 
Th'vufheut rtni ond uvmtn an n Awf 

nrfrueaetrsf and rtn dtaA to h/af Alt ntxrt 
ittmut Vuy * Artti thm tfit tnA 



